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Cutos, or Scio. 2. 
In a former number* we gave our readers a general 
account of the Island of Scio, and of the happiness 
and prosperity which it enjoyed until the year 1822 ; 
we now proceed to describe the events of which at 
that time it became the theatre, and to remark upon 
its condition at the present day. 

The campaign of the year 1822 was the second in 
the open war which the Greeks carried on against 
the Turks in the endeavour to recover their freedom ; 
and its commencement was marked by one of the 
inost tragical catastrophes recorded in history. We 
mean what is commonly called the destruction of 
Scio. Ever since that island had been under the 
dominion of the Turks ‘its. inhabitants had been re- 
markable for their peaceable habits and their quiet 
submission to the government of their rulers ; and, 
strange to say, that government itself had been equally 
remarkable for the mildness with which it was ad- 
ministered, From the beginning of the Revolution, 
the Sciotes had contrived to preserve a strict neu- 
trality ; they were often implored, and even menaced, 
by their countrymen, but they refused to embark in 
the dangerous struggle and run the risk of drawing 
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* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIII., p. 226 
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down upon their heads the heavy vengeance of the 
Turks. It was not that they were apathetic on the 
subject, for, as the natives of a spot where cducation 
had made such rapid progress, they could not feel 
less interested in the regeneration of Greece than the 
rest of their countrymen ; but they were influenced 
to the line of conduct which they pursued by many 
causes of a peculiar nature. The commercial relations 
of the island were more complicated and extensive 
than those of any other territory inhabited by the 
Greeks ; there being scarcely a capital in Europe 
which did not contain some establishment belonging 
to its merchants; it was they who conducted the 
valuable trade between Smyrna and Constantinople, 
and in those cities a very large portion of their wealth 
was locked up. 

The Rev. Mr. Jowett, who visited the island in 
1818, thus explains its commercial system in his 
Christian Researches : 


The Sciotes have much intercourse with other plaees. It 
is customary for the head of the family to be absent four or 
five years at various cities in Europe, such as London, Leg- 
horn, Vienna, Constantinople, Moscow, Odessa. They 
always leave their wives and children, but come at intervals 
to spend some time with them, This is their commereial 
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life. There may be as many as two hundred and fifty 
Sciotes now in Europe in this way. 

The tranquillity of the island was first disturbed in the 
year 1821, when the appearance of a Greek squadron 
on the coast furnished the Aga, or governor, with a pre- 
text for measures of violence ; and, according to the 
favourite policy of the Turks towards their Christian 
subjects, forty of the elders and bishops of the church 
were instantly seized and shut up in the castle as 
hostages. Fresh troops were also brought over from 
the neighbouring continent of Asia, and great irregu- 
larities were committed by these lawless bands; yet 
the peaceful islanders submitted to everything for a 
whole year, and would probably have gone on sub- 
mitting, but for an unexpected occurrence. In the 
month of March, 1822, two Greek adventurers from 
Samos, landed with a scanty array of followers at 
different points of Scio, and called upon the people to 
rise against their oppressors ; but those of the elders 
who were still at liberty (for more hostages were in- 
stantly taken by the Turks) exhorted their brethren 
to remain firm in their obedience, and no rising took 
place. Unfortunately, however, the cowardice and 
misconduct of the Turks soon remedied the failure ; 
they allowed themselves to be routed by the Greek 
forces, and then retreated within the castle-walls, 
leaving the island to its fate. The peasants now 
began to join their victorious countrymen, a general 
revolt followed, and the elders, yielding to necessity, 
or themselves carried away by the spirit of the multi- 
tude, established a provisional government. 

The course of these measures was soon interrupted. 
On the 23rd of April, the Ottoman fleet, under the 
command of the Capitan Pacha, or Great Admiral, of 
Turkey, sailed into the harbour of Scio to the number 
of fifty ships; and its arrival was instantly followed 
by the departure of the Samian troops, who scrupled 
not to abandon the miserable people whom they had 
seduced, or rather forced into revolt. The fleet began 
at once to bombard the town, the guns of the castle 
also opened a heavy fire upon the Greeks, and at the 
same time several thousand troops were landed under 
its walls. “From this moment,” says Mr. Blaquitre, 
“until the last direful act, Scio, lately so great an 
object of admiration to strangers, presented one con- 
tinued scene of horror and dismay.” The Turks first 
massacred every suul, whether man, woman, or child, 
whom they found in the town; they then plundered 
it, and set it on fire, watching the flames until not a 
house was left untouched, with the exception of the 
residences of the foreign consuls. 

The details given to me afterwards, (says Mr. Carne,) by 
Sciotes who had escaped, were enough to harrow up the 
soul. During the massacre, the Turks, exhausted, sheathed 
at times their bloody sabres and yataghans, and, seated be- 
neath the trees on the shore, took their pipes and coffee, 
chatted or fell asleep in the shade. In the course of a few 
hours, they rose refreshed, and began to slay indiscrimi- 
nately all who came in their way. The close of day brought 
little reprieve; the moonlight spreading vividly over the 
town, the shores and the rich groves of fruit-trees, rendered 
escape almost impossible. Mr. Blaquiére refers to an eye- 
witness of the melancholy scene, who escaped as it were by 
a miracle, and who thus wrote to a friend upon the occa- 
sion : “ What a spectacle did Scio present on this lamentable 
occasion! On whatever side I turned my eyes, nothing but 
pillage, murder, and conflagration appeared. While some 
were occupied in plundering the villas of rich merchants, 
and others in setting fire to the villages, the air was rent 
with the mingled groans of men, women, and children, who 
were falling under the swords and daggers of the infidels.” 

When the first ebullitions of blind rage and cruelty 
were over, the Turks bethought themselves of acting 
more systematically, and of consulting their interests 





as, well as their passions. Accordingly, instead of 
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killing all without distinction, they made an exception 
in favour of young women and boys, whom they 
spared only that they might afterwards sell them as 
slaves. Above forty thousand individuals are said to 
have been massacred or thus reserved for captivity, 
when the Pasha turned his attention towards those 
who had fied to the mountains and less accessible 
parts of the interior; in these retreats he could 
scarcely hope to pursue them with success, and he 
had recourse, therefore, to the expedient of proclaim- 
ing an amnesty. The stratagem succeeded; many 
thousands of the unfortunate peasantry, who might 
have resisted until succours should arrive, descended 
from their heights upon faith of the Turkish promises, 
and gave up their arms, They were immediately put 
to death ; and the number of those who suffered in 
this manner is computed at seven thousand. Fresh 
enormities were then perpetrated; all the gardeners 
attached to the principal families in the island were 
taken to the castle, being supposed to possess infor- 
mation upon the subject of hidden treasures. Worked 
upon by threats of instant death and promises o/ 
liberty, they were compelled to reveal all that they 
knew concerning the property of their masters ; anil 
we are told that in almost every garden there were to 
be seen pits which had been dug by the greedy con- 
querors, in the hope of grasping the riches which they 
believed to be there concealed. No fewer than five 
hundred of these gardeners were afterwards hung on 
board the ships; and their execution seemed to serve 
as a signal to the governor of the castle, for he in- 
stantly followed the example thus set him, and sus- 
pended the whole of the hostages—seventy-three in 
number—upon gibbets erected for the occasion. 

These acts of barbarity were responded to in the 
capital of the Turkish empire. Mr. Waddington, who 
was in Constantinople at the time, tells us that on the 
18th of May, sixteen merchants resident in that city, 
most respectable in character, but “ guilty of having 
been born at Scio,” were put to death. 

The British ambassador, Lord Strangford, inter- 
fered in their behalf as strongly as might be permit- 
ted to the agent of a foreign power; but all his 
efforts to save them were unavailing. Five days 
before their execution, the first arrival of the Sciote 
captives took place ; and the sale of them continued 
for upwards of a month, accompanied by the com- 
mission of daily brutalities. But, on the 19th of June, 
an order came down to the slave-market for its 
cessation: and the circumstances which are believed 
to have occasioned that order are, as Mr. Wadding- 
ton remarks, singular, and purely oriental. 


The island of Scio had been granted, many years ago, 
to one of the Sultanas*, as an appropriation, from which she 
derived a fixed revenue, and title of interference in all 
matters relating to police and internal administration. The 
present patroness was Asma Sultana, sister of the Sultan ; 
and that amiable princess received about two hundred 
thousand piastres a year, besides casual presents, from her 
flourishing little province; when she was informed of its 
destruction, her indignation was natural and excessive, and 
it was directed, of course, against Valid, the Pasha who 
commanded the fort, and the Capitan Pasha, to whose mis- 
conduct she chiefly attributed her misfortune. It was in 
vain that that officer selected from his captives sixty young 
and beautiful maidens, whom he presented to the service of 
her highness. She rejected the sacrifice with disdain, and 
continued her remonstrances against the ipjustice and ille- 
gality of reducing rajahs (as the Christian subjects of the 
Porte are styled) to slavery, and exposing them for sale in 
the public markets. The Sultan at length yielded to her 
eloquence or her importunity; a license, the occasion of 
hourly brutalities, was suppressed, and we have the satis- 
faction of believing that this act of rare and unprecedented 
humanity may be attributed to the influence of a woman. 


\," That is, a sister, cousin, or aunt, of the reigning monarch," 
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In the meanwhile, Scio had been visited by the 
Greek fleet, which arrived off its southern coast in 
the last week of May, and thus afforded the means of 
escape to many who had taken refuge in the moun- 
tains. When the Greek sailors landed upon the 
shore, the scene which presented itself to their eyes 
was such as “no pen could trace, no language could 
describe ;” for several miles the beach was strewn 
with the bodies of their ill-fated countrymen, and the 
survivors who came down to be taken on board, and 
who were nearly all wounded, looked more like 
spectres than human beings. The Greek flect did 
not remain long, but its departure was followed by 
the arrival of the famous Admiral Miaulis, who 





quickly concerted measures for punishing the Turkish 
ficet as it lay in the open roadstead of Scio. By the 
aid of a well-executed stratagem he was enabled, not- 
withstanding the caution of the enemy, to send two 
fire-ships into the midst of them; one of these was 
disengaged from the vessel which it attacked, but the 
other stuck close to the Capitan Pasha’s ship, and 
caused the destruction of that officer with the whole 
of his crew. 

The Summer-season of this eventful year was as 
fine as usual at Scio; for amid all the desolation | 
which reigned around, Nature still poured forth her 
richest stores with the same profusion which she was | 
accustomed to display in this beautiful isle. Few, 
indeed, were there to enjoy the sweets of her bounty ; 
and it was in vain that the orange-trees, the lemons, 
the olives, the mulberries, and the pomegranates bent 
beneath the weight of their burdens,—for the ripened 
fruit was left to rot upon the boughs where it grew 
for want of hands to pluck it. 

In the ruin of this flourishing little province an in- 
jury almost irreparable was inflicted upon the cause 
of education in that part of the globe to which it be- 
longs; and it is one,-as our readers are aware, in 
which that cause has in all common times too much 
need of constant care and fostering not to feel very 
deeply the effects of extraordinary violence. In our 
former paper on Scio we mentioned the excellent 
college which flourished in the capital; “it was a 
nucleus of civilization,” to use the words of Mr. Mac- 
farlane, “for the neighbouring islands and coasts of 
the Aigean, and I have met,” adds that gentleman, 
“with several young Greeks educated here, but now 
scattered in different parts, whose literary attainments 
were far from contemptible.” We referred also to 
the favourable account, given by Mr. Jowett, of the 
progress of education and literature. But this state 
of things is now wholly altered; or, as was remarked 
in the Missionary Register for January, 1823, after an 
allusion to Mr. Jowett’s description, Scio has suffered 
an awful change,—the fine city which he witnessed in 
1818, has become a heap of ruins, the learned pro- 
fessors and bishop with whom he took instructive 
counsel, are driven into corners, and the acute and 
eager students murdered or scattered to the winds. 

The appearance which it presented in the September 
of 1822, is well pourtrayed in the same publication, 
in a communication addressed to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by one of their agents. 


Melancholy and utter desolation, (he says,) has befallen 
this beautiful and once flourishing island. I could not have 
conceived without being an eye-witness that destruction 
could have been rendered so complete. We walked through 
the town, which was handsome, and built of stone, and 
found the houses, the churches, the hospitals, the extensive 
college, where a few months ago six or seven hundred 
youths were receiving their education, one mass of ruins. 
On every side were strewed fragments of half-burnt books, 
manuscripts, clothes, and furniture; and what was most 
shocking to the feelings, numerous human bodies moulder- 





ing on the spots where they fell. Nothing that had life 
was to be seen but a few miserable half-starveu dogs and 
cats. The villages have shared the same fate; and of a 
population of 130,000 Greeks there remain, perhaps, 800 or 
1000 inhabitants, scattered through the most distant villages. 
In the town nothing has escaped but the consuls’ houses, 
and a very few immediately adjoining, which could not be 
burnt without burning the consulates. From the painful 
sight of these dreadful effects of unbridled human passions, 
we were a little refreshed by visiting, in the afternoon, the 
country-house of the British vice-consul, Signor Giudice, 
who, during the sack of Scio, humanely received all the 
unfortunate creatures who fled to him for protection, and 
has redeemed many others from slavery. He has a little 
colony of 207 Sciotes, chiefly women and children, hutted 
in his garden and premises, whom he feeds at his own ex- 
pense, and who, under the British flag, have found pro- 
tection amidst the wreck of their country. There are 
similar establishments in some of the other European con- 
sulates. Their food, at present, consists chiefly of the figs 
and grapes, which are now common property, there being 
no hands to gather in the fruits of the soil; but, as this 
supply will soon fail, we have since our return commenced 
a subscription among the English residents at Constanfi- 
nople, who have been ‘ever ready to meet similar calls upon 
their charity during this calamitous period, in order to send 
them a supply of biscuit and flour for the winter months. 
I mean to add, on the part of the Bible Society, a donation 
of Greek Testaments, and have written to Smyrna to desire 
that a sufficient number of copies may be sent to furnish 
the refugeeg, both at the British and other consulates. 

The library, which perished during the burning of 
the town, was a valuable one; it contained several 
thousand volumes, which had been collected at a con- 
siderable expense, and was, indeed, spoken of as the 
finest modern Greek library in existence. The col- 
lection of mathematical instruments escaped from a 
singular cause,—their glittering appearance; they 
formed a part of the booty, and were carried to 
Smyrna, where they found a purchaser in one of the 
Frank merchants there resident. 

Fourteen years have now elapsed from the date of 
this catastrophe; and during that period Scio has 
only in a small degree recovered from the calamities 
which then befel it. Our notices of its internal con- 
dition have since become scanty, for in its ruined 
state the island has ceased to attract those frequent 
visits which in the days of its prosperity were so 
eagerly paid it; and travellers now for the most part 
content themselves with sailing along its shores, 
through the strait which divides them from the main- 
land of Asia, and there gazing upon the still un- 
changed attractions of nature’s scenery. Mr. Mac- 
farlane, however, has described the appearance of the 
capital and the villages in 1827; when he estimated 
the whole Greek population of the island to amount 
to about 15,000. He found some Turks dwelling in 
wooden built houses near the water side. 

We next advanced, (he says,) to the Greek quarter, whose 
former beauty I had so often heard vaunted, and we found 
a scene of ruin and desolation that chilled our hearts. We 
walked through long streets that no longer contained any- 
thing but ragged skeletons of houses and heaps of fallen 
masonry, which rendered some of them impassable; grass, 
and weeds, and nettles, were growing in the crevices of the 
marble halls, in the churches, in the but-lately busy streets ; 
and to give an idea of the utter desolation of this once-busy 
and populated town, we started a covey of partridges in the 
strada de’ primati, or principal street. 

Such, however, was the solidity of the materials 
of which the houses had been built, and such had 
been the excellence of their construction, that in spite 
of the agency of fire and the Turkish implements of 
destruction, the principal walls of many buildings re- 
mained entire; within, of course, they enclosed only 
heaps of ruins, but stood erect, bare, roofless, and 
smoke-blackened,—“eloquent in reproach of the bar- 
barous destroyers !” 
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The condition of the interior of the island was 
equally saddening. Of the twenty-one mastic villages 
which from Chandler's time had been happy and 
flourishing, all were now destroyed, or, at least, 
reduced to a state of desolation. Some of them 
might be scen from the town, nestled among their 
groves, in the recesses upon the slopes of the mountains; 
they still looked pretty at a distance, but a near 
approach showed that they were almost deserted, and 
that the houses which afar off had worn so elegant an 
aspect were, like those of the city, nothing but skeleton 
walls. The fields were lying uncultivated, with the 
exception of a few skirting the town, in which vege- 
tables were being raised for the Turks; the groves of 
olives, of lemons, of oranges and citrons,—the palms, 
and the cypresses, the myrtles and the jasmines 
(except in some places where they had been burnt or 
torn up by the Turks), were still there, but “ gone 
were the hands that culled the flowers,” and the use- 
ful productions of nature were running wild for want 
of tending and cultivation. 

The solitude and silence that reigned throughout were 
deeply impressive. The deserted houses, the groves and 
gardens, seemed to say to their former possessors, “ What 
have we done to be thus abandoned? Where are ye?” 
How dreadful would be the response,—“ In outcast poverty 
—in slavery—in the grave!" 

The same gentleman who has drawn this melan- 
choly picture relates, in the course of his work, 
several tales of misery which he gathered on _ his 
journey through Asia Minor, all having their origin 
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in the “destruction of Scio,” and all calculated to 


rouse a strong sympathy on behalf of the miserable 
captives so rudely torn from their happy home, and 
scattered abroad, under the yoke of slavery, into dif- 
ferent parts of the Turkish dominions. The authority 
uf the custom-house papers is referred to in evidence 
uf the fact that no fewer than forty thousand Greeks 
were thus carried away. 

A later traveller than Mr. Macfarlane,—a recent 
American writer,—describes the appearance of the 
town of Scio, from the water, in language which 
offers a melancholy contrast to the glowing praises of 
Dr. Clarke, and other earlier visiters*. 

I passed, he says, scarcely musket-shot distance from 
what was once the beautiful island and city of Scio—the 
garden of the Levant,—the earthly paradise. All, all was 
ruin and desolation! Every house was roofless and tenant- 
less! Silence reigned everywhere! A solitary being on 
an ass, travelling along the lonely beach, was all that I saw 
of lite in Scio. My mind sickens as it dwells on the dread- 
ful secne and its attendant horrors. 

Since this was written it has been stated, that 
the present Sultan has ordered the restitution of 
all the property and estates of the Sciotes without 
reservation, and that its former inhabitants, or 
rather the scanty number of those who are alive 
and at liberty, are fast returning to their beloved 
homes. 

Our engraving affords an illustration of the costume 
of the Greek women of Scio; the scene represented 
in the back-ground is the ruin known by the tradi- 
tional appellation of Homer's School. Both subjects 
were alluded to in the former paper upon this island. 
We may add, in reference to the engraving which 
accompanies that paper, that the material features of 
the scene which it depicts remain unchanged to this 
day, or did so till lately; the fountain being still in 
existence, though dirty, and falling to decay, and the 
square still affording an ample space for recreation, 
though no longer enlivened by scenes of happiness 
and prosperity. 


* See Suturday Magazine, Vol. VIII., p. 227. 
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THE YOUNG CHEMISY!. 
No. V. 


We will now go on with our examination of the 
flame of a candle; and I will first of all make. one 
or two simple experiments: by attending to these 
you will be much better able to understand what I 
have to tell you by and by. 

Here is a small lump of wax; I stick it on the end 
of this needle, and hold it in the flame of the candle 
—it all melts away; it does not burn. The candle is 
made of the very same sort of wax, and it not only 
melts, but it also burns readily. Why, then, docs 
not the lump of wax burn? You will sce presently. 
I will heat the fire-shovel in the fire for a moment. 
Now throw a bit of wax on it—there, it melts, as you 
might expect. Try whether it will burn, if you hold 
a bit of lighted paper to it. No, it will not burn. 

I will now heat the fire-shovel red-hot. Throw 
another bit of wax on it. See! it not only melts 
directly, but a great deal of white smoke rises from 
its surface: now hold a bit of lighted paper in thiy 
smoke. Look, it catches fire, and burns with a beau- 
tiful bright flame, just like the flame of the candle. 
There, it is all gone—not a trace of the wax remains. 

Chemists call this smoke the vapour of wax; and 
they have found by their experiments, that such 
things as wax, tallow, spermaccti, and oil, (which are 
generally looked upon as very combustible things,) 
will not burn, unless they are in the state of vapour. 

The wax held in the flame, and that first thrown 
upon the warm shovel, merely melted; there was 
not heat enough to change it into vapour; but the 
wax thrown upon the red-hot shovel was instantly 
changed into vapour, and a very inflammable one; 
it kindled directly that a light was held to it. 

You see, then, that although a very little heat will 
melt wax, yet a very strong heat is necessary to con- 
vert it into vapour: just the same sort of thing as 
this piece of ice melting into water by the warmth of 
my fingers ; but the water requires to be heated by 
the fire, in order to become steam, which is a vapour. 

But now you want to know how the wax of the 
candle is made into vapour; it is done simply as 
follows. , 

When you light the candle, the top of the wick 
becomes red-hot, the lower part draws up the melted 
wax into this little sort of furnace, it is there changed 
into vapour, as effectually as it was on the red-hot 
shovel. 

To show you that the top of the wick is red-hot, 
and therefore capable of effecting this change in the 
wax, I will blow out the flame with a sharp puff: 
there, you see the wick, or “ snuff,’ glowing away, 
red-hot! and you also see a stream of vapour rising 
from it, at present unburnt—see, how it ascends! 
Now hold a bit of lighted paper to the vapour, about 
two inches from the wick— it catches fire, flashes down 


| to the wick; and thus we have lighted the candle 


from a considerable distance, the stream of vapour 
acting like a sort of train to the main body of fuel. 

The disagreeable smell of a candle or lamp care- 
lessly “ blown out,” is caused by the vapour of the 
wax, tallow, or oil, arising for a few moments from 
the red-hot wick, and escaping into the air of the 
room, The “ extinguisher,” by fitting close on to 
the cup of the candle, confines this vapour, and pre- 
vents the annoying smell. 

Put a bit of wax, about the size of a pea, upon the 
point of the snuffers, and hold it on the top of the 
wick, whilst the candle is burning; the wax melts, 
runs down into the wick, and the flame is effectually 
put out. 
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How is this? Why, more wax was melted than 
the red-hot wick could convert into vapour; the 
melted wax actually cooled the red-hot wick, and 
therefore the flame went out. 

You see, then, that a candle can be extinguished 
by the very substance of which it is made. Now if 
the wax could burn in the solid or liquid state, such 
aresult would not take place; but it can only burn 
in the state of vapour. 

I will now point out to you a very curious matter 
about the flame of this vapour. 

Let the candle burn steadily ; now look at it atten- 
tively. Do you sce that dull pointed spot in the 
middle of the flame? there, just above ‘the wick ? 
Well, that is what I am now going to speak about. 

The vapour is burning all round the wick, but that 
which rises exactly over its centre does not burn, be- 
cause it can get no air, the flame which envelopes it 
prevents any from getting in; therefore the middle 
of the flame remains unburnt, and gives no light, 
but forms a dull spot in the centre of a bright flame. 

I think you will understand me better, if I resort 
toa familiar example. Here is an almond in its 
shell ; see how closcly it resembles the pointed shape 
of the flame. Well, now imagine the shell to be the 
outside, the burning or light part of the flame, and 
the kernel to be the izside, the unburnt or dark part. 
This will give you a very correct idea of the structure 
of the flame of the candle, it is a sort of natural 
model of it. 

I can show you in a very decided way that the in- 
side or kernel of the flame is unburnt vapour. I take 
this bit of very thin window-glass ; it is about four 
inches square: I place it thus on the point of the 
flame, and lower it down very quickly to the wick. 
Now look down upon the glass, before it gets smoky 
—quick ! You see a dark central spot, with a luminous 
ring round it. This is represented by the engraving, 
fig. 2; itis a transverse section of the flame, and fig. 1 
shows you a vertical section. 

Perhaps you wish me to explain these terms, and 
ifso, attend here a minute. I lay this almond on 
the table, and now, with a sharp case-knife, I cut it in 
half, through shell and kernel, right across—this is a 
transverse section. take another almond, and cut it 
down from end to end—this is a vertical section ; and 
the kernel in both sections shows you the situation of 
the unburnt vapour, whilst the shel/ shows you the 
situation of that which is burning around it. 

Now if the whole of the vapour of the wax was 
burning, there would be no dull spot in the flame, it 
would be equally light throughout; but, as I have 
just now told you, the vapour in the middle cannot 
burn, because of the thin shell of flame around it 
preventing the access of air. 

In further illustration of this curious matter, I will 
make a very simple yet a very pretty experiment. I 
will cut a little strip off this thin card, about two 
inches long and one-sixteenth of an inch wide ; and 
now, When the candle burns steadily, I hold it across 
the flame, near the wick (which you sce I have snuffed 
rather short). I hold it only for an instant. I take 
it out. There, now look at the card; it is only 
scorched where the outside of the flame has touched 
it ; the inside of the flame has had no effect upon it, 
because there is no fire there. 

The engraving, fig. 1, at its lower part, shows the 
position in which the strip of card is to be held across 
the flame, and the points a and zy are those at which 
it is scorched. 

Try the experiment; perhaps you may fail once or 
twice, for it requires some little dexterity ; and so 
does the next that Iam about to mention; but you 





will be sure to succeed in them both, after a! few 
patient trials. 

Here is a bit of glass tube, about four inches long 
and one-eighth of an inch in the bore; itis open at 
both ends. I will just warm it first, by moving» it 
gently through the flame of the candle two or three 
times, for perhaps it would break, if too suddenly 
heated. This being done, I now hold it slanting up- 
wards in the flame, so that one end may be com- 
pletely in the dark part. Watch the result. Look, 
the unburnt vapour rises up the tube; there, now it 
is coming out at the top. Quick! put a light to it, 
but do not agitate the air, as you move your hand. 
See! the vapour kindles ; and thus we get a second 
flame, by leading away the inside, unburnt portiun 
of the first. A beautiful experiment ! 








The engraving, fig. 1, at its upper part, shows the 
position in which the tube is to be held, and the se- 
cond flame burning at c. 

If you cannot get a bit of glass tube, try a bit of 
a Dutch-clay tobacco-pipe, or clay cigar-tube, with a 
bore about the size of this Ictter (O), and you will 
perhaps succeed to some extent, but a bit of glass- 
tube is best, and it will not cost a penny. 

Such, then, is the curious structure of a candle- 
flame ; and all flames fed by a bunch of wick have 
dark spots in their centres. The same thing is scen 
in the flames of torches, links, or flambeaux, and 
also in the flame of coal-gas, when it is burned at the 
end of a pipe, after the wasteful manner in which 
you so often see it blazing away in butchers’ and 
in greengrocers’ shops, about London. 

In illustration of the subject we are considering, 
let me direct your attention to this “ dining-table 
lamp,” or “ Argand lamp ;" how brightly it burns! 
Examine the flame, there is no dark spot in it ; how 
is this? Why, the wick, instead of being a bunch, 
is a round pipe of cotton, so arranged in the lamp, 
that when lighted the air rushes up the middle of 
the wick, and also around its outside; thus the ring 
of flame gets plenty of air, and all the vapour of the 
oil is burned ; it is all converted into light—there is 
no dark spot, no smoke, 

The lamp-glass acts as a chimney, in drawing air 
to the flame. Take it off. See how the light is’ in- 
creased: the flame gets red and smoky, because the 
air does not come about it strong enough to burn all 
the vapour. Put on the glass: the flame brightens 
up directly, because a swift ascent of air is created. 

These sort of lamps sometimes smoke, although 
the glass is over the flame: but this arises from the 
wick being turned up too high, and therefore raising 
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more oil than can be properly converted into vapour 
and burnt by the air; or else from the holes in the 
cup under the wick being filled with dirt, bits of 
burnt cotton, or drippings of the oil; and therefore 
the air cannot get into the inside circle of the wick, 
smoke results as a matter of course. 

See, if I fold this cloth over these holes I instantly 
stop the air from getting in, “the lamp smokes,” but 
resumes its brightness directly that I remove the 
cloth. 

Look at the Argand gas-burners in the shops, they 
are all hollow in the middle, so as to allow air to get 
through, at the same time that air is ascending out- 
side; thus the perfect burning of the gas is ensured. 

I have a great deal more to say about the flame, 
but here I must stop for the present. 





NEWSPAPER LITERATURE, 
No. III. 


Or the character of the intelligence furnished by the 
early English newspapers, many amusing examples 
might be given: from the one subjoined, we may 
safely infer that a smack of the miraculous was nothing 
uncommon in their columns. It is an extract from 
the Mercurius Democritus, published in 1653, and runs 
thus :— 

A perfect mermaid was, by the last great winde, driven 
ashore neere Greenwich, with her combe in one hande, and 
her lookinge glasse in the other. She seemed to be of the 
countenance of a most faire and beautiful woman, with 
her armes crossed, weeping out many pearly drops of salt 
tears, and afterwards, she gently turning herself upon her 
back again, swamme away without being seen any more. 

In connexion with this part of our subject, we 
may notice the fact, that in the early days of English 
newspapers, they were occasionally made the medium 
of matrimonial negotiations, somewhat in the same 
manner as at the present day; with this difference, 
however, that the editor of the paper himself took 
a very active and responsible part in the matter. One 
of these editors advertises as follows :-— 

I know of several men and women whose friends would 
gladly have them matched; which I'll endeavour to do, as 
from time to time I shall hear of such whose circumstances 
are likely to agree; and if they'll come to me, it shall be 
done with all the honor and secresie imaginable. Their 
own parents shall not manage it more to their own satis- 
faction; and the more comes to me, the better I shall be 
able to serve ‘em. 

Nor is the practice of “ puffing” specifics by lauda- 
tory paragraphs a modern one, witness a “ puff” 
editorial of the seventeenth century :— 

I sell chocolate made of the best nuts, without spice or 
perfume, and with vinellos and spice, from four to ten 
shillings the pound, and 1 know them to be a great helper 
of bad stomachs, and restorative to wake people, and I'll 
insure for their goodness. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution, a variety 
of newspapers made their appearance, both for and 
against the court*. The most ingenious of its oppo- 
nents was “‘ The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome; 
or, the Popish Courant ;” written by Henry Care, and 
continued for four years and a half, from December, 
1678, to the 13th of July, 1683. <A rival paper, 
written with much wit and humour, against Care and 
other whig writers, was “ Heraclitus Ridens; or, a 
discourse between Jest and Earnest; where many a 
true word is pleasantly spoken, in opposition to libellers 
against the government.” This was continued from 
February, 1681, to August 22, 1682. Towards the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, this periodical was re- 


* British Cyclopedia, from whence this and the succeeding 
paragraph are principally taken. 
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printed in two volumes; it contains some humorous 
songs and poems, adapted to the loyalty of the times. 
Another contemporary paper was “ The Observator in 
Dialogue,” by Roger L’Estrange, which was com- 
menced on the 13th of April, 1681, and ceased to 
appear after the 9th of March, 1687. It is charac. 
terized by much vigorous, but intemperate advocacy 
of the court-party. 

We come now to a new mode of diffusing news, 
though not exactly by the agency of a newspaper. 
The desire of news from the capital, on the part of 
the wealthier country resident, and probably the false 
information of the news-writers, led to the common 
establishment of a very curidus trade, that of a news- 
correspondent, who, for a subscription of three or 
four pounds per annum, wrote a letter of news every 
post-day to his subscriber in the country. This pro- 
fession probably existed in the reign of James the 
First; for, in Ben Jonson's play, “The Staple of 
News,” we have a very curious and amusing descrip- 
tion of an office of news manufacturers :— 

This is the outer room where my clerks sit, 
And keep their sides, the register i’ the midst; 
‘The examiner, he sits private there, within ; 
And here I have my several rolls and files 

Of news by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads. 

The trade of a news-correspondent seems to have 
suggested a sort of union of written news and pub- 


lished news; for towards the end of the seventeenth 


century, we have news-letters printed in type to imi- 
tate writing. The most famous of these was com- 
menced by Ichabod Dawks, in 1696, the first number 
of which was thus announced :— 


This letter will be done upon good writing paper, and 
blank space left, that any gentleman may write his own 
private business. It does undoubtedly exceed the best of 
the written news, contains double the quantity, is read with 
abundance more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to 
improve the younger sort in writing a curious hand. 


The news thus communicated appears at length to 
have fallen into as much disrepute as the more public 
news. In the advertisement announcing the first 
number of thé “ Evening Post,” (September 6th, 
1709,) it is set forth— 


There must be three or four pound per annum paid by 
those gentlemen who are out of town, for written news, 
which is so far, generally, from having any probability of 
matter of fact in it, that itis frequently stuffed up with a 
“ We hear,” &c.; or, “an eminent Jew merchant has re- 
ceived a letter,” &c., being nothing more than downright 
fiction. 


The same advertisement, speaking of the published 
papers, says, 

We read more of our own affairs in the Dutch papers, 
than in any of our own. 


At length the Revolution paved the way for the 
increase and permanence, in this country, of these 
channels for free discussion. The taste for news- 
papers now grew with rapidity; and, in the words of 
an able writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


The reign of William the Third, so distinguished for the 
principles of British freedom, increased the number of 
papers; which, however, were seldom published more than 
once a week. The reigns of the Georges, peaceable, 
opulent, yet irritated by the perpetual attempts of the 
Jacobites to form a party, and when these had ceased, not 
less irritated by the ambition of powerful factions, under 
singularly able leaders,—made newspapers a general in- 
dulgence of the nation. Wilkes’s quarrels combining with 
the worthlessness of the Grafton ministry, gave them a 
new interest, and made them a general necessity. A new 
feature was now given to them by their being made the 
vehicles of opinion to the great parties of the state. 
Parliament was an oracle to be approached only by the 
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initiated*. But the battles of party sometimes extended 
beyond the legislatorial precincts, and required the aid of 
the people. The newspapers were then the trumpets, the 
manifestoes, the summons to the charge, or the declarations 
of principle. Swift and Bolingbroke, Addison, and a crowd 
of anonymous writers, inferior in literature but sometimes 
of high station in the royal councils, appealed to the public 
through newspapers. The Walpole administration was a 
perpetual newspaper-war; and the ministry fell less by a 
parliamentary overthrow, than by its gradual neglect of 
this field. It had grown insolent by success, and suffered 
the superiority of the pen to pass over to its enemies. The 
fault was equally gross and irretrievable, and the ablest 
minister of the reign paid the penalty in immediate and 
returnless exclusion from power. 

* The practice of parliamentary reporting for the purpose of pub- 
lication, is of very recent date; for so late as the eleventh year of 
the reign of George the Second, a resolution was passed by the House 
of Commons, “‘ That it is an high indignity to, and a notorious 
breach of, the privilege of this House, for any news-writer, in letters 
or other papers, (as minutes, or under any other denomination,) or 
for any printer or any publisher of any printed newspaper, to presume 
to insert in the said letters or papers, or to give therein, any account 
of the debates, or other proceedings of this House, or any Committee 
thereof, as well during the recess as the sitting in parliament; and 
that this House will proceed with the utmost severity against such 
offenders.” The absurd spirit which dictated this resolution, has not 
yet departed from the legislature; and it has been truly remarked, 
that even at the present hour ‘‘ were the question put, whether 
journalists attend to report by connivance, or by open sufferance, 
there is little doubt the sticklers for privilege would decide for the 


former.” 
[To be Continued.] 


ON SLANDER AND DETRACTION. 


THERE is one circumstance attending the sin of slander, 
which renders it peculiarly injurious,—the difficulty of cal- 
culating the ill effects produced by it. When once you 
have uttered the words of slander, it is no longer in your 
power to stop their progress; they travel from one to 
another into general circulation. ‘“ Behold,” says the 
Apostle, “ what a great fire a little spark kindleth!” How 
many are the griefs caused by false or exaggerated reports ! 
how may the peace of families be destroyed by them! The 
discord and quarrels in neighbourhoods may frequently be 
traced to this malignant source. The misrepresentations of 
detraction have even caused friends to arm themselves 
against one another, and murder has been the consequence. 
Many are the individuals who owe their ruin to the thought- 
less and ill-natured discourse of their neighbours. 

Figure to yourself that you may be the cause of any of 
these calamities, and what must be your feelings of re- 
morse! Many persons are the cause of them. Check, 
then, early, your inclination to evil-speaking, and slander, 
lest you may have to reproach yourself with the most bitter 
reflections on the misery you have caused. ——? 


Epucation is often insufficient, owing to the absurd belief 
that to teach reading and writing is sufficient, and that we 
may rest satisfied with the good work we have performed. 
As well might we say that if we could but turn the river 
into our grounds, it would be a matter of perfect indifference 
whether we led it to the mill, or allowed it to inundate the 
corn-field. If we wish to regulate and rejoice in the effects 
of education, we must not only fill the mind, we must form 
the character; we must not only give ideas, we must give 
habits; we must make education moral. When we invite 
men to exertion, and make easy to them the paths of am- 
bition, we must give them at the same time good desires 
and great designs—Mrs. Grant. 





TueErx is no method more certain to know whether we walk 
uprightly before God, than to consider whether we are in 
such a condition as to be ready to die whenever God thinks 
fit, and the best way to clear this is to reflect whether in 
the constant course of our daily actions, death would not 
surprise us. Now, if we find anything that would trouble 
us on its approach, let us quit it immediately. How exactly 
just would the tradesman be in buying and selling, if he 
thought it the last bargain he should make. How inno- 
cently would the gentleman converse, if he thought the 
present company the last he should keep. If once we 
governed ourselves by this rule, death would never surprise 


us, but we might die with as great security in our shops, 
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or at our diversions, as in the church, or at the | 
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DUNLUCE CASTLE. 


Dunuuce CasTLe is a very extensive ruin, situated 
on a steep rock on the northern coast of the county 
of Antrim, in Ireland. The rock on which it stands 
is completely covered with the buildings, so that the 
outer walls are flush with the face of the precipice. 
The rock itself is not surrounded by water, but is 
connected with the main-land by a stone ridge, a 
little higher than the surface of the ocean. The 
entrance to the castle was by means of a bridge, 
formed in the following manner :—Two parallel walls 
were thrown across the chasm, about eight feet 
asunder: upon these, planks were laid crossways for 
the admission of visiters, and removed again imme- 
diately afterwards. At present, one of these walls 
has fallen, so that the access to the ruins is ex- 
tremely dangerous, as it can only be effected by 
walking along this remaining wall, which is but three 
feet in width, and considerably injured by time. 

Nothing accurate is known as to the date of its 
erection. In the fifteenth century, it was in the pos- 
session of an English family, named Mac Willies, 
from whom it passed to the Mac Donalds of the 
isles, and it remains the property of their descendants * 
to the present day. The history of the Mac Willies, or 
as it is now written, Mac Quillans, shows in forcible 
colours, the dreadful state of society in those times. 

It appears that in 1580, a colonel Mac Donald, 
brother of the Lord of Cantyre, came to Ireland 
with a band of men, to assist Tyrconnel against the 
great O’Niell. In passing through this part of the 
island, he was hospitably entertained by Mac Quillan, 
who was at the time engaged in a predatory war 
with a neighbouring clan. Mac Donald, having been 
kindly treated by his host, thought he could do no 
otherwise than offer the assistance of himself and 
his band to overcome the enemy. 

Mac Quillan was right well pleased at the offer, 
and declared it to be a perpetual obligation on him 
and on his posterity. So Mac Quillan and the High- 
landers went against the enemy, and where there was 
a cow taken from Mac Quillan’s people before, there 
were two restored back; after which Mac Quillan 
and Colonel Mac Donald returned back with a great 
prey, and without the loss of a mat. 

As Winter was approaching, the Colonel was 
invited to remain in the castle of Dunluce until the 
return of the Spring. The fighting-men, that is, 
Mac Donald’s high-landers and Mac Quillan’s gai- 
logloghs, a kind of militia, were quartered two and 
two in each of the tenants’ houses. The galloglogh, 
it seems, had each day, in addition to his usual meals, 
a noggin of milk given to him, while the Highlander 
was deprived of this luxury. One of these, naturally 
jealous at the distinction, complained to his land- 
lord; but in answer to his complaints, he was told 
by the gallogloghs, “‘ Would you, a Highland beggar 
as you are, compare yourself to me, or any of Mac 
Quillan’s gallogloghs?” The poor honest tenant 
(who was heartily tired of both,) said, “ Pray gen- 
tlemen, be quiet; I'll open the two doors, and you 
may go out in the fair fields, and he that has the 
victory, let him take milk and all to himself.” The 
galloglogh was soon put to his last breath, after 
which the Highlander came in and dined heartily. 

Mac Quillan’s men demanded satisfaction for the 
death of their comrade, and Mac Donald himself, 
having become obnoxious to his host by shamefully 
betraying, and afterwards privately marrying, his 
daughter, it was determined, out of revenge, that each 
Irishinan should murder his Scotch companion in the 


* The Earls of Antrim, 
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night: <The plot; however, came to the ears of Mac 
Donald's wife, end the Highlanders being warned, 
fied, and tovuk refuge in the island of Raghery*. 

After this, a reconciliation took place between the 
principal parties, and at the death of Mac Quillan, 
a nephew of his claimed the property of Dunluce. 
This was resisted by the Mac Donalds, and the wars 
between them lasted for nearly half a century, until 
the English power becoming more established in 
Ireland, an appeal was made to James of Scotland, 
who decided the dispute by making over to his 
countryman, Mac Donald, four great baronies, in- 
cluding the whole of poor Mac Quillan’s possessions, 
while Mae Quillan himself received a grant of other 
property at a distance from his usual place of resi- 
dence. With a natural feeling of love for his native 
place, he disliked the idea of removiag his people to 
a distance, and was easily persuaded by the cunning 
English agent, Sir John Chichester, to exchange the 
lands granted to him, for others, of inferior value, 
but nearer home. Accustomed to a lavish expendi- 
ture, his new acquisition was not sufficient for his 
support, and in a short time he was completely 
ruined, 

In 1585, Dunluce Castle was besieged and captured 
by Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy for Ireland, who 
left a garrison of English soldiers behind; the com- 
mander of the garrison, however, being an Irishman, 
gradually dismissed the English, and supplied their 
place with his own countrymen. These, confederating 
with their friends without, got possession of the 
fortress, and their commander, rather than receive 
his life at their hands, fell in the midst of them, 
engaged in a hopeless contest against numbers. 

In 1642, Dunluce Castle was again the scene of 
treachery of as black a character. In the month of 
* See Suturday Magazine, Vol. VIII., p. 209. 
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April in that year, Earl Mungoe, one of: Cromwell's 
commanders, made a Visit to the Earl of Antrim at 
this Castle, and was received with many expressions 
of joy, and honoured with splendid entertainments ; 
and further the earl offered him assistance of men and 
money, to reduce the country to tranquillity. But 
this despicable puritan, when these feats were over, 
seized on the earl's person, took possession of his 
castle, and put the other castles of his lordship into 
the hands of the Marquis of Argyle’s men. Munroe 
conveyed the earl to Carrickfergus and imprisoned 
him in the castle; but from this he soon effected his 
escape and withdrew to England. 

After the restoration, it became the favourite resi- 
dence of the family, and so continued until it was 
destroyed by fire on the 9th of April, 1750. Some 
time before that occurrence, buildings were erected 
on the main-land in which the females of the family 
slept. This arrangement arose from one of the sleep- 
ing rooms of the old buildings, which was built on 
the verge of the cliff, falling over the precipice 
during the night, owing to the portion of the rock 
on which it was built, separating itself from the main 
crag. 

A singular superstition is attached to one of the 
chambers of the Castle, in which the floor is always 
found as free from dust, as if it had been recently 
swept. But as no housemaid’s care is ever bestowed 
on the room in question, the uneducated inhabitants 
of the Castle and neighbourhood, of course, sought 
for some supernatural solution of the case, aud it 
was generally believed, that a good-natured fairy was 
constantly in attendance, for the purpose of sweeping 
the neglected floor. The real cause of the apparent 


phenomenon, is the constant draft of air, which, 
rushing through the crannies of the rock, effectually 





carries off the dust before it has time to accumulate. 
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